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Philippine Independence—Boon or Blight? 


With the passage of the bill for independence of the 
Philippine Islands over the President’s veto, the issue 
confronts the Filipinos themselves. In addition to those 
who supported the measure on principle, it had the back- 
ing of those who are anxious to exclude Philippine prod- 
ucts and Filipino immigrants from the United States. 
The competition of certain Philippine products, such as 
sugar, hemp, tobacco and coconut oil is disliked by Ameri- 
can producers—not necessarily of the same products but 
of products which are used for the same purposes. 

In 1907 the Philippine Assembly, a popularly elected 
body, was established. The Philippine Commission of 3 
Filipinos and 4 Americans appointed by the Governor- 
General acted as an upper house. There were many con- 
flicts between the two bodies, until the enactment of the 
Jones Act in 1916. The preamble to this Act declared that 
“it is... the purpose of the people of the United States 
to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands 
and to recognize their independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established therein”; and that “it is 
desirable to place in the hands of the people of the Phil- 
ippines as large a control of their domestic affairs as can 
be given them without, in the meantime, impairing the 
exercise of the rights of sovereignty by the people of the 
United States.” ‘The Filipinos have always regarded this 
preamble as a pledge of independence. 


. PROVISIONS OF THE NEw Law 


The Philippine Legislature is authorized to call a con- 
stitutional convention within a year to draft a constitu- 
tion for the Philippine Islands subject to the conditions 
laid down in the Act. This constitution must provide, 
among other things, that during the transition period the 
public debt of the Philippine Islands must not exceed the 
limits fixed by Congress, that the debts and liabilities of 
the present Philippine government and its subordinate 
branches shall be assumed by the new government, that 
legislation concerning currency, exports and imports, 
and immigration shall not become law until it has been 
approved by the President of the United States, that 
foreign relations shall be controlled by the United States, 
that the United States shall have the right to “expropriate 
property for public uses, to maintain military and other 
reservations and armed forces in the Phippines, and... 
to call into the service of such armed forces all military 
forces” of the Philippine government. Within four 
months after this constitution has been approved by the 
President of the United States a special election shall be 
held in the Philippines to accept or reject the proposal. 


Complete independence will be delayed for 10 years 
after this election in order to provide for a gradual ad- 
justment to the new régime. During the period of ad- 
justment Philippine exports to the United States over a 
specified amount, corresponding roughly to present ex- 
ports, will be dutiable. During the last five years of the 
transition period the Philippine government shall collect 
a gradually increasing export tax on all goods exported 
to the United States free of duty, the proceeds of this 
tax to be used solely for meeting payments on the bonded 
indebtedness of the Islands. Until the United States 
withdraws completely from the Philippines, the President 
of the United States shall have power to disapprove any 
amendment to the Philippine Constitution or any law 
which, he believes, will affect seriously the finances of the 
Philippine government or which will violate international 
obligations of the United States. From the beginning 
of the transition period a quota of 50 per year shall 
be established for citizens of the Philippines who 
wish to enter the United States. A High Commissioner 
shall be appointed as representative of the United States 
who shall have power to report to the President if the 
Philippines fail to fulfill any of their contracts. The 
customs houses may then be seized if the President sees 
fit. At the end of the 10-year transition period the 
President of the United States shall declare the complete 
withdrawal of the United States from the Philippines, 
if the Constitution of the Philippines provides for certain 
safeguards specified in the act. The President is re- 
quested to negotiate with foreign powers for the perpetual 
neutralization of the Islands. 

Upon the withdrawal of the United States from the 
Philippines at the end of the 10-year period Philippine 
products shall be subject to the same duties as those of 
any other country and Filipino immigrants shall be ex- 
cluded from the United States like other Asiatics. A 
year before complete independence is granted a trade 
conference shall be held to determine future trade rela- 
tions between the United States and the Philippines. 

President Hoover vetoed the bill because, as he said, 
the transition period allowed was too short for the neces- 
sary readjustment of the economic life of the Islands 
and at the same time does not give adequate protection 
to our industries, because the Act weakens our authority 
during the transition period “to a point of practical impo- 
tence,” because the “bill makes no effective provision for 
the maintenance of their independence...from outside 
pressures, except a promise of effort on our part toward 
neutralization.” 
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AMERICAN OPINION 


Some of the advocates of Philippine independence had 
hoped that the bill would not be passed over the presiden- 
tial veto, and that a better law might be adopted later. 

Some observers fear that “the Philippines, through 
no fault of its own, will be less prepared economically 
for independence at the end of twelve years than it is 
today.” + 

Walter Lippmann, writing in the New York Herald 
Tribune of January 4, declared: 

“The calculated selfishness of the measure is equalled 
only by its complete irresponsibility. ... 

“This bill is rooted in dishonor. It is a deliberate de- 
ception practiced upon a defenseless people. ...It is the 
betrayal of a trust.” 

Some of the producers feel that Congress went too far 
in its exemptions of Philippine products from tariff duties. 
A writer in Western Farm Life (Denver) of January 15 
complains that the law provides “little, if any, benefit... 
to the American producers of sugar, oils and fats, or to 
the dairy industry. ...” 

He explains that representatives of leading farm or- 
ganizations recently agreed that the time for attaining 
full independence should not exceed five years; “that 
during the interval pending complete independence there 
should be either a gradual stepping up annually in tariff 
rates on Philippine exports to the United States until 
it reaches 100 per cent at the end of the five-year period, 
or else a gradual reduction annually of duty-free imports 
from the Islands.” 


FIL1pIno ATTITUDES 


At the time of writing it has not been possible to secure 
newspapers from Manila since the bill was passed over 
the President’s veto. Comments appearing in the Filipino 
press just before and just after the passage of the bill 
make clear the main currents of Filipino opinion. It is 
evident that the provisions of the Act do not arouse much 
enthusiasm among the Filipinos. Some, like Marcial 
Lichauco, Philippine assistant attorney general, think 
it should be accepted because more favorable terms 
cannot be secured. Others, notably Manuel Quezon, 
president of the Philippine Senate, think it should be 
rejected. 

Apparently all of them feel that the most potent factor 
in the enactment of the law was the economic situation 
of the United States. 

The Philippines Herald (Manila) of December 24 
quoted Senator Quezon as saying: “The local autonomy 
given us during the transition period is more nominal than 
real.” Particularly caustic are the comments on the limi- 
tations imposed on Philippine goods entering the United 
States without a corresponding limitation on American 
goods in the Philippines. The fact that the Philippines 
cannot regulate their own tariff during the transition 
period means, as they see it, that they cannot make trade 
agreements with other countries and thus secure a place 
in the world market before the American market is closed 
to them. The objections of the Filipinos to the new law 
are summed up in an editorial in the Philippines Herald of 
December 24: “Under the plan, the Filipino participation 
in the government [during the transition period] would 
be more formal than substantial, more routinary than po- 
tential... . 


“Certain it is that the pending bill in Congress has been 
largely treated as a form of farm and labor relief.” 


1 Foreign Policy Bulletin, New York, January 6, 1933. 


An earlier editorial from the Philippines Herald (Octo- 
ber 22) seems significant as reflecting Filipino opinion: 
“As for the Islands the implantation of a new language 
and the imposition of free trade have effectively unpre- 
pared the Filipinos for immediate separation from 
America. .. . No wonder the Philippines now looks upon 
immediate liberty with a justifiable dizzy feeling.” 

On December 24, the Philippines Herald reported that 
if the measure were being voted on then, it would be 
passed by a four to one vote. The two leading news- 
papers are divided, one urges acceptance of the proposal, 
the other urges rejection. Reports in the daily press 
indicate that for a time Senator Quezon, the leader of 
the forces opposed to the proposal, was in control of the 
situation. More recent reports indicate that those who 
favor acceptance now have the most power. 


Pusitic HEALTH IN THE PHILIPPINES? 


For a time the Philippines were under a military gov- 
ernor. But since July, 1901, there has been a civil admin- 
istration in the Philippines. Sanitary conditions were 
then bad even in Manila. A health campaign was begun 
at once. Some diseases, including cholera and smallpox. 
have become “virtually non-existent,” 37 government hos- 
pitals have been established, maternity and child welfare 
work is carried on, a leper colony has been established 
ee general progress in promoting sanitation has been 
made. 

EpucaTIonAL WorK BY THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


The number of children in school in the Philippines 
has increased from 227,600 in 1904 to 1,111,500 in 1928. 
In 1930, 28 per cent of the total budget was spent on 
education. About 35 per cent of the children of school 
age are in school and the literacy rate (excluding those 
who read and write only the native dialects) was 49.2 
per cent in 1918. 


In 1925 the Philippine school system was studied by 
a group of American educators with Professor Paul 
Monroe of Teachers College, Columbia University, as 
chairman. The commission found that although a great 
deal of time is devoted to the study of English, especially 
in the early years, and although it is the medium of 
instruction, relatively féw of the children use English after 
they leave school. It is estimated that about one out of 
twelve of the Filipinos have a knowledge of English. 
The Monroe Commission found that the course of study 
used “reflects American culture,” that the standard of 
teaching was inadequate, and that the school system is 
“really subject to political control.” 


Economic DEVELOPMENT 


Among the activities of the American administration 
for the economic development of the Islands are the im- 
provement of water transportation between the Islands 
of the Archipelago, the building of good roads, forest 
conservation, irrigation systems, water supply systems, 
agricultural extension work, etc. 

Agricultural products account for more than 72 per 
cent of the total production of the Islands. Rice is the 
food staple and the leading product. Sugar, manila hemp, 
copra and coconut oil account for nearly four-fifths of the 
total exports. Tobacco products, hats and embroideries 
are the chief manufactures. In 1928 the import trade 
amounted to $134,657,000, the export trade to $155,- 


2 Data on conditions in the Philippines at the present time are 
taken from “Philippine Independence,” Foreign Policy Reports 
(New York) rev. ed., October, 1932, 
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055,000. About 75 per cent of Philippine exports now 
come to the United States. 


THE TArirr REGIME 


There has been complete free trade between the Phil- 
ippines and the United States since 1913, although in 
1909 the Philippine Assembly condemned this policy “on 
the ground that it would lead to a reduction in revenue 
and would militate against Philippine independence.” 
There is a tariff of about 20 per cent on foreign imports 
entering the Philippines. Filipino leaders have opposed 
any tariff restrictions on Philippine goods entering Amer- 
ica as long as there are no restrictions on imports from 
America. 

The chief criticisms of the present tariff régime are that 
the tariff duties on non-American imports are fixed so 
high that the Filipinos are exploited “for the benefit of 
American manufacturers,” that the tariff régime “prevents 
the Philippine government from collecting revenue upon 
imports from the United States,” that “the free trade 
régime hampers the establishment of political independ- 
ence,” and, finally, that “it is a violation of the open-door 
policy which the United States has requested that other 
governments should adopt.” 


Tue LAnp SITUATION 


About 21 per cent of the tillable land is actually under 
cultivation. While this seems to be a low figure it is higher 
than that of some other undeveloped countries. The land 
laws, enacted in 1919, provide that citizens of the United 
States or of the Philippines may purchase not more than 
355 acres while corporations of which 61 per cent of the 
stock belongs to citizens of the Islands or of the United 
States may purchase 2,500 acres. Such individuals or 
corporations may lease another 2,500 acres for a period of 
30 years. About 96 per cent of the cultivated land is 
owned by Filipino farmers. Many of these own very small 
farms. The peonage system still exists since tenants or 
laborers in debt to their landlords can not leave until the 
debts are paid. The very high rate of interest makes it 
almost impossible for them to get out of debt. 


Locat GOVERNMENT 


Local government in the Philippines is entirely in the 
hands of the Filipinos. Their power in the central govern- 
ment, on the other hand, “depends very much upon the 
Governor-General for the time being in office.” There are 
49 “regular” provinces and 9 “specially organized (non- 
Christian) provinces.” Filipinos hold all the offices in the 
regular provinces, but only 3 of these (the governorship 
and the two other positions on the provincial board) are 
elective. The other provincial officials, including the pro- 
Vincial treasurer, the provincial “fiscal” (district attorney), 
the provincial assessor, the provincial auditor, the provin- 
cial commander of the constabulary and the district health 
officer, are appointed by the central government. The 
Philippine Senate must approve the appointments of the 
provincial treasurer and “‘fiscal,” but has no power over 
the other officers. All the provincial officials may be 
“removed or suspended for misconduct by the Governor- 
General.” It has been charged that “the system of gov- 
ernment in the Philippines is over-centralized.” 

The non-Christian provinces are gradually being given 
elective institutions. Tribal institutions and customs among 
these tribes have not been tolerated. “The present policy 
is to prepare non-Christian people for the same system of 
government and administration as inhabitants of other 
parts of the country enjoy.” Some observers believe that 
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this destruction of native institutions has resulted in “a 
situation of chaos”; others think that “their perpetuation 
would mean a delay in the establishment of the Philippine 
Tue CENTRAL GovERNMENT 

The Governor-General, the Vice-Governor, the auditor 
and the deputy auditor are appointed by the President of 
the United States. The salaries of these officials are paid 
out of insular funds, but are fixed in the organic act, and 
cannot be changed by the Philippine Legislature. The 
Governor-General has “supreme executive power” and is 
responsible for the execution of the laws. He appoints 
local officials with the consent of the Philippine Senate. 
The Vice-Governor is head of the Department of Public 
Instruction, which includes the Bureaus of Education and 
Health. 

Both houses of the Philippine Legislature, except the 
representatives of the non-Christian provinces, are elected. 
Voters must be “men over 21 who own real property to 
the value of 500 pesos or who formerly exercised the 
suffrage, or who can read and write either Spanish, Eng- 
lish, or a native language.” It is estimated that more than 
90 per cent of the qualified voters are literate in some 
language. A very high proportion of those registered vote. 
The Legislature has general powers, including the appro- 
priation of money, but is subject to a number of specific 
restrictions. 

The United States retains responsibility for the execu- 
tive branch of the government and for the judiciary and 
can veto legislation in one of several ways. Legislation in 
regard to the tariff affecting countries other than the 
United States, public land, timber, mining, immigration 
and currency must be signed by the President of the 
United States. The Governor-General may veto any bill 
passed by the Legislature. If such a bill is passed over his 
veto, the President of the United States makes the final 
decision. Finally, Congress may annul any act of the 
Philippine Legislature—but apparently has never done so. 

Under certain circumstances the United States Supreme 
Court may hear appeals from the Supreme Court of the 
Philippines, but very few such cases are actually appealed. 
The President of the United States appoints the 9 justices 
of the Supreme Court of the Philippines. The chief jus- 
tice and 3 associate-justices are now Filipinos. The Su- 
preme Court may hear cases on appeal from the courts of 
first instance and may request the removal of a judge in 
case of serious misconduct or inefficiency. In 1926 only 
two of the 55 judges in the lower courts were Ameri- 
cans. 

The Legislature has the power to influence the admin- 
istration of the Philippines materially, chiefly by refusing 
to enact the legislation requested by the Governor-General. 
In general, the system in the Philippines in which the 
Filipinos control the Legislature and the United States 
controls the Executive is “conducive of deadlocks.” 
Whether deadlocks occur depends mainly on the Gov- 
ernor-General’s willingness to allow the Legislature to 
influence administration; “when he has attempted to 
exercise his executive power without regard to the wishes 
of political leaders of the country deadlocks have taken 
place.” There are two political parties in the Philippines 
—the Nationalist Party and the Democratic Party. Both 
have demanded immediate independence, but they some- 
times disagree on other major issues. 


THE OPERATION OF THE JONES Act 


The United States has followed three different policies 
in the Philippines since the adoption of the Jones Act: a 
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policy tending toward complete self-government under 
Governor-General Burton F. Harrison (1913-1921); an 
attempt to “deprive the Filipinos of the influence over 
administration,” secured during the previous administra- 
tion, under Governor-General Leonard Wood (1921- 
1927) ; a system of cooperation between the Legislature 
and the Executive which has been followed since 1927, 
under Mr. Stimson and Mr. Roosevelt. 


There were three main features of the Harrison régime: 
“the establishment of the principle of parliamentary 
responsibility in regard to administration ; the replacement 
of American officials by Filipinos; the entrance of the 
Philippine government ‘into business.’” A number of 
government enterprises were begun during the World 
War. This régime in the Philippines is both much criti- 
cized and much praised. The most serious government 
failure was that of the Philippine National Bank.  Fili- 
pinos admit that the bank was mismanaged but they claim 
that Americans were “responsible for most of the losses 
... and that the excessive loans of the bank were made, 
not to Filipinos, but to American corporations.” Filipinos 
also argue that the alleged increase in disease and ineffi- 
ciency during the Harrison régime was due largely to the 
disorganization caused by the World War, not to Filipino 
inefficiency. Some of the government enterprises are now 
profitable. 


When General Leonard Wood became Governor-Gen- 
eral in 1921, he set out to do three things: to rehabilitate 
the finances of the Islands, which had been shattered by 
the mismanagement of the bank, to take the government 
out of business, and to “restore the executive indepen- 
dence of the Governor-General.” For two years the Fili- 
pino leaders cooperated with General Wood. After that 
there was continual conflict, until, in 1926, “no construc- 
tive legislation” was possible. The United States govern- 
ment tried to strengthen the executive by increasing the 
salaries of American officials, increasing the auditor’s 
power, and appointing civilian advisers to the Governor- 
General who should be independent of the Legislature. 
In 1928 a compromise was finally reached when the 
Philippine Legislature passed the Belo Act appropriating 
250,000 pesos for the employment of civilian advisers to 
the Governor-General 


Mr. Stimson took four steps to restore cooperation with 
the Legislature: he declared that he would not interfere 
with departmentai affairs except in s€:ious matters; he 
appointed the secretaries of five government departments 
after conference with the leaders of the party that 
was successful at the previous election; members of the 
Cabinet were given the right to speak on the floor of the 
Legislature on subjects relating to their departments; the 
Council of State was restored, with power to advise on 
legislative and administrative matters. 


There are now 503 Americans and 20,147 Filipinos in 
the government service. About three-fifths of the Ameri- 
cans are in the Bureau of Education, It is said that “while 
the Filipinos perform the daily work of government in the 
Islands, they are subject to the check of American judicial 
and executive authority.” Just how effective the check is, 
it is hard to say. 


This policy of cooperation resulted for a time in a 
lessened interest in independence. In 1929, however, 
a number of American organizations urged complete 
independence of the Philippines. These included the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange, 
the Southern Tariff Association, the Domestic Sugar Pro- 


ducers’ Association, the Texas Cotton Oil Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation, the National Dairy Union and the Beet Sugar As- 
sociation. In October, 1929, the King amendment provid- 
ing for complete independence for the Philippines was 
defeated in the Senate by a narrow margin. Filipino in- 
terest was again aroused and an independence mission was 
sent to the United States. In 1931 General Emilio Agui- 
naldo wrote to Senator Hawes that the delay in granting 
independence “serves only to accentuate the people’s desire 
for liberation and at the same time to aggravate the politi- 
cal and economic situation of the country.” In Novem- 
ber, 1931, Manuel Quezon, president of the Philippine 
Senate, presented a memorial to the Legislature in which 
he urged a transitional régime before complete independ- 
ence was secured because of the economic issues involved. 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST INDEPENDENCE 


First among the arguments for independence is the 
desire of the people for it. Resolutions in favor of com- 
plete independence are passed annually by the Philippine 
Legislature by a unanimous vote. Similar resolutions are 
passed annually by Philippine municipalities. Among the 
organizations that have gone on record as favoring inde- 
pendence are the national convention of Filipino business 
men, an agricultural congress, the Filipino Catholic priests, 
the Confederation of Evangelical Churches, and the Asso- 
ciation of Veterans of the Revolution of which General 
Aguinaldo is president. Promises of independence have 
been made repeatedly by spokesmen of the United States, 
including Presidents Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson. The 
preamble to the Jones Act of 1916 promises independence 
when a stable government has been established. The third 
argument in favor of independence is that the Filipinos are 
able to maintain such a govenment. The vast majority of 
government positions are occupied by Filipinos, the people 
show a great interest in politics, the proportion of literacy, 
although only 50 per cent, is higher than in some inde- 
pendent countries. It is argued that the sound test for 
independence is whether a Filipino government can main- 
tain “a reasonable standard of law and order and live 
up to its international obligations.” The fourth argument 
is that the Philippines are more of a liability than an asset. 
The American farmer feels himself injured because Fili- 
pino products enter duty free, and the immigration of the 
Filipino laborers is disturbing to labor groups. It is esti- 
mated that the total revenue gained from the Philippines 
by American citizens is less thati $10,000,000 a-year, while 
it actually costs the United States about $4,000,000 a year, 
aside from interest on the cost of acquisition. 

The final argument in favor of Philippine independence 
is the strategic difficulty of defending the Philippines in 
case of war, and the tension caused between the United 
States and Japan over the question of defending the 
Philippines. 

There are four main arguments against independence : 
that Congress has no authority to alienate territory from 
the United States; that independence would be harmful 
to the Filipinos since they are not sufficiently developed 
educationally for self-government and have not sufficient 
financial resources to maintain a government, and since the 
closing of the American market to their products would 
be disastrous to their economic system; that independence 


would injure commercial and political interests of the: 


United States ; and finally that it would be harmful inter- 
nationally, since it would stir up greater interest in inde- 


pendence in the other subject countries of the Pacific and 
the Far East. 
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